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= Somany-Pilkington’s Wall Tiles, are 
easily washable and completely 
hygienic, Available in many designs and 
lasting colours, including gleaming 
white, they look marvellous. And the 
sanitaryware made by Hindustan 
Sanitaryware & Industries Limited—and 
Soma Metal Fittings by Soma Plumbing 
& Fixtures Limited go beautifully with 
Somany-Pilkington’s Wall Tiles, 








SOoOMANY-PILBINGTONS LIMITE 


A sister concen of Hindimtan Sanitansvano 


T_T” HINDUSTAN SANITARYWARE a INDUST RIES LIMITED 
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Makers of India’s langes Salling, largest aported Oainroom @queoment 






* Soma Piumbing Fixtures Limited 


A, wholly owned subsidigey af Hindustan Sannasawvaro 
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| Hey — Raju's first again | 
How does he da it? 
Teacher always favours him. 


Seh— Chaps—lat's look im his desk, 


k, = rt 7 
Pas 
His Science Book — such 


beautiful diagrams | 
| Teacher wiites ‘Excellent, keep it up! 





Quick— put them back—Raju’s coming! 





Instrument Box. That's 
my secret. I's so 
acturata—the bast I've ever used, 


Mako Raju's secret 
YOuUr Secret...gat a I 


came 
INSTRUMENT 


Join Camal water colour painting. Crylin colour 
painting and cartooning correspondence courses. Contact the sbove eddresa, 


RAJU'S SECRET 
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See : 


Looking for something boys? 
Yos, Raju. Your secrat, 


How's your work always so 
neat and tidy? 





Wow — must ask mother to get one 
right away! 
Me toa! 





CAMLIN PVT. LTD. 
ART MATERIAL DIV. 
J.B. Nagar, BOMBAY 400 059 


Whion 708 


Regult of the Chan damarce-Comel Colour Contest Mo: 5. (Engiien) 
dnd Prize: Kase! B. Miacry, Bombay, Jed Price: B. Uma, Meyeell. Jrd Prive: Keneeth Gin, Bombay, Comsolat 
jan Prices Amurpree: Singh, Bombay. Rowena Aberd, Mysore. A. Widya, Modes. Bernard Hainicke, Bombay. 
Deepa Bhatnagar, Maw Galhi, Meris Cervificate; Chi. M, Balraj, Secunderabad. Arif E, Gelwall, Bambay. 
Francis Menezes, Ahmedabad, BR. Anicha, Perumbavcor. G. Swarna Latha, Hyderabad. Olga A eneres, 
Abriedatad., Molr A. Merahant, Bombay. K. Maithili, Vishakhapatnam. Harakvedan U- Pacel, Cundachok, 


Hits Mohini. Bombay, 


- _ December 1976 


plus a chance to win extra bumper prizes! 


Which is the odd-man-out? 





sa “nd ie et, Please write the answer as well as your 
Send in your answer Th F oneame ond address in English only, and in 
Vey accompanied by one empty plastic ig block letters. Mail entries to : 
‘a packet of Cadbury's: Gems. The first 500 “Fun with Gems" Dept. 19+F 
successful entrants will each get a State Bank Gift Cheque for Rs, 11. Post Box No. 56, Thane 400 601. 
That means you also have a chance to win a bumper prize of As. 400 
on your gift cheque —an extra bonus for the lucky ones! 
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CHAITRA-C-39 





Lost date for receivicig entries ; 
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THE CHANDAMAMA — 1977 


You have made the Chandamama the national magazine of the young. 
And that has taken away the Chandamama’s right to relax. It must 
rise to the occasion. It must be ever vigilant and dynamic in its 
aspiration to give you sweeter delight and greater benefit. 


We hope, you are enjoying the tales behind the phrases and 
proverbs and are making them a part of your vocabulary. In their usual 
place you will find from January the stories of world's great books. 
Each time it will be at once a story which you will enjoy and a key 
to a classic which you may choose to read later. The tales of phrases 
and proverbs will appear elsewhere. 


The other highlight of your magazine will be the story of India— 
through pictures. Since the dawn of civilisation great events have 
taken place upon this land. They are significant and exciting. Curled 
from mythology, legends, and history, your magazine will present you 
a pageantry of episodes through appropriate illustrations and commentary. 

So far you have participated in the making of this magazine 
through your demands and suggestions. You. are invited to demand 
even more: Ask your magazine a question or two on matters literary 
and cultural. ‘You will find the answers in the pages of your magazine. 
This makes you duty-bound to see that your questions are of interest 
to others too. 


All this will be yours in addition to the other salient features which 
are already there in the magazine. 


Printed by B. V. REDDI at Prasad Process Pvt. Ltd., and Published by B. VISWANATHA 


REDDI for CHANDAMAMA CHILDREN'S TRUST FUND (Prop. of Chandamama 
Publications) 2 & 3, Arcot Road, Madras-600026: Controlling Editor: NAGI REDDI 


| IN THIS ISSUE 
A SPECIAL CHRISTMAS FEATURE—Chirst and the Haunted Man 
A SIGNIFICANT LEGEND—The Silent Prince 
STORY OF AGASTHYA—The Great Integrator 
STORY BEHIND A PHRASE—The Web of Penelope 
THE VAMPIRE’S RIDDLE AND A MAGIC STORY 
PLUS 10 COMPLETE STORIES 
BESIDES OTHER REGULAR FEATURES 


PHOTO CAPTION CONTEST 





These two photographs are somewhat related. Can you think of suitable captions ? 
Could be single words, or several words, but the two captions must be related to 
each other. 


* Rs. 20 will be awarded as prize for the best caption. Remember, your entry must 
reach us by Jlst DECEMBER 


* Winning captions will be announced in FEBRUARY issue 


* Write your entry on a POST CARD, specify the month, give your full name 
address, age and post to: PHOTO CAPTION CONTEST, CHANDAMAMA 
MAGAZINE, MADRAS - 600 026 
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The Last of the Dinosaurs 


The popular notion Is that there 
are no dinosaurs left. But this 
primitive beast still lives In the 
form of the reptile tuatura. 
These creatures are to be found 
in an archipelago of tiny Islands 
off New Zealand coast. -A tua- 
tura lives up to 100 years. 


River Saraswati is no Myth 


River Saraswati, the glory of 
which is sung in the Rig-Veda, 
was mot a real river but an 
image—thought many scholars. 
But the recent archaeological 
excavations have proved that 
the Saraswati, “once a mighty 
river”, actually flowed in a per- 
ennial flow down to the Arabian 
Sea, by the side of Kurukshetra. 


The Most Popular Tune for 
National Anthems. 

According to a recent survey, 
the tune of “God Save the 
Queen”, the British national 


anthem, has been berrowed by 
at least 20 countries for their 


own national anthems. It com- 
bines the tunes of a medieval 
church song, an early Christmas 
carol, a folk song, and a /éth 
century dance rhythm. The tune 
of the anthem was evolved in the 
late [7th century. 
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AND SOME VIEWS TOO 


A Guide to 20th Century 
Thoughts on THOUGHT. 


Men fear thought as they fear 
nothing else on earth—more than 
ruln, more even than death. 


—Bertrand Russell 


The man whe does not do his 
own thinking Is a slave, and Is a 
traitor to himself and to his 
fellow-men. 

—Robert G. Ingersoll 


My thought is me: that is why 
| can't stop. I! exist by what 
| think... and | can’t prevent 
myself from thinking. | 

—Jean-Pau! Sartre 


The release of atom power has 
changed everything except our 
way of thinking, and thus we are 
being driven unarmed towards a 
catastrophe. ... The solution of 
this problem lles in the heart of 
human kind. 2 

—Albert Einstein 


His thoughts, few that they were, 
lay silent In the privacy of his 
head. as 
—Spike Milligan 
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Krishnadas, the moneylender, 
was not only miser, but also 
cruel. Once, during a famine, 
the poor villagers mortgaged the 
gold ornaments of their women 
with him and borrowed from 
him rice. Towards the end of 
the year a havoc was caused by 
a fire in the village arid thatched 
houses of the villagers were 
destroyed. The receipts which 
they had obtained from Krishna- 
das were reduced to ashes. The 
greedy Krishnadas refused to 
return them their ornaments 
without the receipts. 

The villagers prayed to him 
to be kind. They were even 
willing to pay penalty for 
their inability to produce the 
receipts. 
not relent. “You must produce 
the receipts. Otherwise you 


THE BANDITS 


But Krishnadas did — 
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have to pay the full price of 
your ornaments,” he insisted. 
The villagers then proposed 
to labour on the fields of 
Krishnadas without any remu- 
neration for a. week each. 


Even then Krishnadas did 
not yield. 

The ‘poorer among the 
villagers wept at this. But 


they did not know what to do. 

Some of the agitated villagers 
one day secretly gathered in the 
courtyard of a widow who 
lived alone. Others did not 
know what transpired among 
them, but in a festival that took 
place a week later on the out- 
skirts of the village, the widow 
was seen roaming about with a 
variety of glittering ornaments 
on her person. 

Hundreds of people looked at 


her with surprise, but few knew 
that what she wore was very 
cheap imitation of gold! 

‘At midnight a gang of four 
bandits invaded her house and 
at the point of dagger asked her 
to surrender her ornaments. 


“My boys! How do you hope ~ 


that I will keep those costly 
things in this vulnerable. hut?” 
she asked. 

Her question sounded quite 
sensible to the bandits. “Where 
are the ornaments then?” 
they demanded. 

“To tell you the truth, they 
are deposited in the iron chest 
of Krishnadas. I wear ther 
once in a while on festive occa- 
sions,” answered the widow. | 

The bandits 


widow’s hands and feet and 
said, “‘We will soon find out 
whether you are ‘speaking the 
truth or not. 


Then we will 


‘bound the 


either free you or kill you.” 

The, bandits next forced open 
Krishnadas’s house and com- 
pelled him to open his chest. 
They were pleased to find bun- 
dies of ornaments there. On 
their way back they freed the 
widow from the ropes. 

But just when they were about 
to leave the village, a number of 
able-bodied villagers pounced 
upon them from the roadside 
trees. The bandits were taken 
aback. As they were not pre- 
pared for such an attack, they 
accepted defeat and ran for their 
life leaving their booty on the 
spot. 

The villagers carried the 
bundles to the widow’s house. 
They thanked her for her co- 


- operation and then returned the 


ornaments to their owners, 
warning them never to say a 
word about it to others! 





The Builders of India’s He eritage 
AO ROTH: 
RUAOHTT: 


In the days of yore there had 
once arisen a great problem: 
A quarrel broke out between 
the sun and the Vindhya Moun- 
tain. The angry Vindhya, in a 
bid to obstruct the sun’s passage 
from the east to the west, raised 
its head very high. 

e gods who were respon- 
sible for the proper functioning 
of the universe, were in a fix. 
How can the time continue to 
run, how can the night follow 
the day, if the sun was not 
allowed to go its way? 

The worried gods approached 
the Vindhya’s guru, the great 
rishi, Agasthya. The rishi under- 
stood the gravity of the situa- 
tion. Without delay he set out 
to meet the Vindhya. 

The Vindhya bowed down to 
Agasthya. The guru blessed 
him and said, ““Remain bowed 
like this until I return from the 
south and cross you over on 
my way to the north.” 

But the guru never returned! 
The devoted disciple remains 


with his head lowered unto ee 


present day. The sun has no 
difficulty in spanning the sky. 

Is ita mere story? No. Those 
who believe in the existence of 
supernatural powers, they say 
that the preat rishis could cer- 
tainly exercise their sway over 
rivers and mountains and 
forests and clouds. ‘There is 
nothing improbable in Agasthya 
controlling the rise of the 
Vindhya. 

But even scholars who do 
not take the story to be literally 
true, believe that it is a sym- 
bolic story. The Vindhya range 
of mountains spread between 
the northern ‘and the southern 
regions of India, obstructing the 
flow of people and their cul- 
tures between the two regions. 
The seer Agasthya felt that 
[India was one country and no 
obstacle should be considered 
too formidable for the people 
to know each other intimately. 
He crossed the Vindhya and 
became the messenger of the 
north for thesouth. The recep- 
tive south accorded Agasthya 


a hearty welcome. 

Two of the remarkable feats 
of this legendary seer have 
already been narrated to you in 
the series on the legends of 
India. They are about his role 
in the birth of the river Kaveri 
and how he punished the trea- 
cherous demon brothers, Ilvala 
and Vatapi. (See the April and 
' the October 1975 issues of your 
iImagazine.) There are several 
Other episodes which concern 
him. While he was in the south, 


gods and “men complained to 
him of their harassment by a 
tribe of giants known as the 
Kalakeyas. These giants hid 
under the sea during the day. 
At night they invaded villages 


and towns, burning houses, 
killing people and  defiling 
temples. 


Agasthya went to the sea- 
shore and looked for the giants. 
But the giants remained under 
the water, safe from his sight. 
They must have had a belly 





laugh if they secretly peeped out 
from their shelter and saw the 
rishi out to destroy them. 
“What can this short-statured, 
beared fellow do to us?’ they 
must have thought. 

But Agasthya held a little sea 
water in his palm and drank it 
up. Instantly the whole sea 
dried up. The giants were 
exposed to the gods who rushed 
at them and killed them. 

There are several spots in 

the south associated with the 


memory of Agasthya. There 
are temples dedicated to him. 
India had had great rishis. But 
Agasthya was one of those few 
of them who mixed with the 
people freely and was a leader 
of the masses. 

Agasthya was also among 
the authors of the Vedas. Great 
was his love for the country. 
It is he who ts believed to have 
defined the geographical - India 
as “the land extending from the 
Himalayas to Kanya Kumari.” 





In a certain village in Bengal 
lived Acharya Lalit, a genuine 
scholar in scriptures. He en- 
joyed considerable reputation as 
a priest. He wandered from 
village to village performing reli- 
gious rites and guiding sacred 
ceremonies in different house- 
holds. He always returned 
with handsome gifts and money. 
He earned enough to maintain 
his small family consisting of his 
wife and two children—a son 
and a daughter. 

But he knew no happiness at 
home. His wife, Survi, was 
extremely quarrelsome. She 
found a hundred reasons to 
shout at her neighbours. As 
though that was not enough, 
she abused ther husband on 
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every slight issue. 
Not that Survi did not love 


her husband. In fact, whenever 
Acharya Lalit was away, she 
repented for her conduct to- 
wards him and took a vow not 
to repeat it. But the vow was 
kept only till the Acharya was 
out of her sight. Once he came 
back and Survi saw him, she 
became loud with complaints. 
Even the children took pity for 
their father and pleaded with 
their mother not to be rude to- 
wards him. Survi then seemed 
to realise her folly, but only for 
a moment. 

The Acharya did his best to 
please his wife. But his efforts 
hardly yielded any result and 
often brought rebuffs. 





One day Acharya Lalit re- 
turned from some distant vill- 


age, carrying a pumpkin 
wrapped up in a towel. “See 
what I have brought for you— 
what alarge gift!’ he announ- 
ced looking at Survi. For a 
moment Survi looked glad per- 
haps expecting to see something 
valuable. But when the 
Acharya unfolded the towel and 
showed the pumpkin, she burst 
out, “Ah! What a _ precious 
gift! Did you not feel ashamed 
to boast of your earning as 
though it was a chunk of 
diamond?” 

Survi then threw the pumpkin 
out: into the courtyard. 


It got 
1 


shattered into pieces. 

Acharya Lalit felt extremely 
humiliated. He went out of 
his house. In a feat of self- 
contempt, he decided to end his 
life. He hurried to the river- 
bank and tied a heavy boulder 
to his waist. 

But when he was about to 
jump into the water, he heard a 
shout, “Stop! Stop!!”’ 

Acharya Lalit saw his friend 
Somnath coming running at 
him. 

“What is this you are going 
to do, Lalit? A great scholar 
that you are, how do you for- 
get that to commit suicide was 
one of the greatest sins?” 


. Somnath chided Lalit. 


“I know, Somnath, but you 
too know the cause of my 
anguish. This is the only way I 
can put an end to my suffe- 
ring,’ muttered Lalit. 

“Look here, Lalit, an excel- 
lent idea has just flashed in my 
mind. I know that your wife 
is rude only in her external 
nature, not in her heart. It 
should not be difficult to change 
her. Just co-operate with me 
and see,” said Somnath. 

Lalit threw away the boulder 
and accompanied Somnath to 
his house although he was not 
quite hopeful of changing 


Survi's nature. 

At Somnath’s house both the 
friends sat down for lunch. 
Somnath narrated his scheme 
to Lalit who heard it attentively 
and agreed to do as directed by 
his friend. 

At sunset a bearded mendi- 
cant was seen entering Acharya 
Lalit’s house. As Survi looked 
at the stranger with a little sur- 
prise, he asked, “Hello widow, 
what are you doing?” 

“Go to hell, you stupid fel- 
low! Do I look like a widow?” 
shouted Survi. 

“You unlucky woman, you 
are still ignorant of the fact 
that your husband is lying dead, 


@ pl h 


eh?” said the mendicant. 

“What do you mean?” 
shrieked Survi looking wild. 

“I mean what I say, I have 
just now seen Acharya Lalit 
lying dead in front of the image 
of goddess Kali inside the 
temple. Come with me and 
see for yourself,” said the men- 
dicant calmly. 

Survi followed the mendicant 
to the temple. The temple door 
was locked from outside. But 
the window remained open. 
Through it -‘Survi could clearly 
see her husband lying in a pool 
of blood, a sword clamped on 
his throat. The blade of the 
sword, it appeared, had entered 
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deep into the throat. 

“What have you done, my 
husband!"’ shouted Survi as she 
dashed her own head on the 


temple wall. The temple priest 
came running and stopped Survi 
from doing any further harm to 
herself. 

“My foolish sister! The 
Acharya killed himself unable 
to bear your harsh treatment 
any more. What use cracking 
your head now?” said the priest. 

“It is true, brother priest, it 
is true. It is on account of me 
that he ended his life. Now, 
please allow me to end my life 
too!” said Survi, wailing all the 
while. 


The mendicant stepped for- 
ward and asked in a grave tone, 
“If you are ready to give your 
own life for sake of a dead 
husband, why couldn’t you be 
just a litthe kind for a living 
husband ?”’ 

““That was my foolishness and 
I must pay for that with my 
life,” said Survi. 

“You need not, if you decide 
not to be foolish any more. I 
possess an elixir by which it is 
possible to bring the dead back 
to life. I am willing to treat 
Lalit’s corpse with it provided 
you promise never to harass him 
again,” said the mendicant. 

Survi most eagerly promised 
to abide by the condition, 

The priest opened the temple 
door. The mendicant poured a 
drop or two of water on Lalit’s 
lips from a tiny bottle and then 
covered him with an ochre sheet. 
He then uttered some mantra 
and moved his hand on Lalit’s 
body, under the ochre sheet. 
He slowly brought out the 
blood-stained sword from be- 
neath the sheet and rolled and 
removed the sheet itself. 

Lalit lay still. The mendi- 
cant rubbed a little more elixir 
on his throat. Soon Lalit 
stirred and fluttered his eyes 
open. Then he sat up like 


waking from a deep slumber. 

Survi sat down at the 
Acharya’s feet and could hardly 
speak. Tears rolled down her 
cheeks. Lalit gave out a smile. 
Both then thanked the mendi- 
cant and left for home. 

As soon as they left, the 
‘mendicant’ pulled down his 
false beard and became his old 
self—Somnath. 

“So, Shastri, we have done a 
good thing, haven't we?” 
Somnath asked the priest. 

“No doubt. But how could 
you create the illusion of the 
sword clamping deep into Lalit’s 
throat? Even I had turned 


panicky for a moment,” said 


the priest. 

‘That was the trick, Shastri,” 
explained Somnath smiling. 
He showed two swords of the 
same size. But at the middle 
of the blade of one of the swords 
there was a half-circular curve. 
When it was placed on any- 
body’s throat, it appeared as if 
it had been driven deep into 
the throat! . 

“The sword I brought out 
was hidden under Lalit’s back. 
While rolling off the sheet | 
managed to hide the curved 
sword under its fold,’ explained 
Somnath, “‘And what looked 
like blood was only a bottle of 
red ink.” 








“But we should not have per- 
formed a magic to deceive some- 


saving Lalit from his intended 
body right in front of the deity!” suicide and restoring peace in 


observed the priest. his house,”’ said Somnath. | 
“Don’t you worry, Shastri, Shastri, the priest, nodded 


the deity would understand. and said, “I hope so.” 
by A.C. SOARCER, Magician 
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live a worthy life. But he 
was not always understood 
or appreciated. 


Often curious crowds gathe- 
red around Christ to listen 
to his preaching. One day, 
for a little respite, Christ 
stepped into a boat. His 
followers rowed the boat 
to reach thé other side of 
the lake Galilee while Christ 
fell asleep. 





The 25th of December, the 
Christmas Day, is a day of 
great rejoicing, for on that 
day was born Jesus Christ. 
He taught people how to 
serve the cause of Truth and 





Soon a fierce storm deve- 
loped and Christ was woken 

by his disciples who 
shouted! “Master, Master, 
we are sinking!” Christ 
spoke to the storm, “Guiet 
down!” The storm sub- 
sided. Then he asked his 
disciples, “Where is your 
faith?” The disciples reali- 
sed that it had not been 
proper for them to fose 
patience. 













On the other side of the 
lake was a town known as 
Gadara. In that town lived 
aman who was considered 
violent and dangerous. All 
were afraid of him and all 
shunned him. 


He had his family and house. 
But he lived in a cemetery, 
alone. He ate what he stole 
from others or what others 
gave him out of fear. 


But this man, when he saw 
Christ, felt overwhelmed by 
his personality. As Christ 
stepped on to the shore he 
came running to him and 
fell at his feet, screaming, 
“© Son of God! | beg you, 
don’t torment me.” 





















But who really spoke was 
not the man, but a host of 
demons who had possessed 
him. The demons were 
afraid that Christ would rid 
the man of their possession. 
And they guessed right. 
Christ was determined to 
save the man from them. 


The demons, who introdu- 
ced themselves by a single 
word, Legion, found that the 
man they haunted had come 
under Christ’s Grace and 
that they must leave him. 
On the hillside was seen a 
herd of pigs. The demons 
prayed that they be at least 
allowed to go over to the 
pigs. 


Christ agreed to their re- 
quest. The demons left the 
man. But in the next mo- 
ment the pigs, possessed 
by them, became one 
They jumped chaotically 
and drowned themselves in 
the lake. 





But the crowd had not 
come to thank Christ for 
changing an evil fellow into 
a good man. They were 
afraid of Christ. They per- 
haps thought that if he sta- 
yed longer, they will lose 
more of their property, as 
they had lost a few pigs! 


The herdsmen ran into the 
town and informed the 
people about the loss of 
the pigs. A crowd soon 
gathered on the spot. All 
were surpised to see that 
the man they feared so 
much was now seated at 
Christ's feet, looking gentle 
and humble. 












Christ quietly prepared to 
go. The man he saved from 
the demons begged to go 
with him. But Christ said, 
“Go back to your family and 
tell them what a wonderful 
thing God had done for you.” 


Christ then left. The towns- 
folk were too ignorant to 
realise whom they drove 
away from their doors! 





ONE DREAMED; 
THE OTHER DESERVED 


she proves half as beautiful as 


Parnaketu, the prince of Push- 
pavant, dreamed an _ unusual 
dream: An enchanting damsel 
appeared and whispered to him, 
“Look for.me along the sea- 
shore!” 

“Seashore, seashore, let me 
rush to the seashore,” repeated 
the prince when he woke up. 
This strange utterance of the 
prince was immediately reported 
to his parents, the king and the 
queen. They came to their only 
son’s bedside and asked endear- 
ingly, “What is the matter with 
you, sonny?” 

The prince narrated his dream 
to his parents and added, “I 
must find the damsel out and 
marry her!’ 

“You may marry her even if 


you give her out. But a prince 
Is not supposed to wander along 
the seasHore in search of a 
bride. We will send a hundred 
brave soldiers to fetch the 
damsel for you,” said the king. 

“Yes, my son, you must not 
go to the seashore so early in 
the morning. You might catch 
cold,”’ warned the queen. 

So a hundred soldiers mar- 
ched to the seashore and they 
kept on marching along the 
sandy beach till the noon. 
Then they returned to the 
palace. Their captain reported 
to the king, *“What to speak of a 
damsel, we did not find even 
a shell!” 

“Ha, ha!’ laughed the king 


and said, looking at the prince, 
“A dream is a dream. Now, 
my boy, I will find a real bride 
for you before long.” 

“Do so, my lord!” said the 
queen. The courtiers were 
happy at the prospect of a 
marriage feast. The prince too 
looked satisfied. 

But in the kingdom there was 
an orphan lad named Vinay. 
He heard of the prince’s dream 
and when the soldiers left the 
seashore he kept on wandering 


along it. 
“Maybe, I will find the 
damsel. If I lead her to the 


prince, he would no doubt give 
reward,” 


me a handsome 


thought Vinay. He continued 
to look for the damsel till it 
was evening. 

Suddenly he saw something 
glittering on the damp sand. 
He picked it up and found it to 
be a bejewelled ring. In order 
to wash it clean of the sand, he 
advanced towards the water. 
But to his utter surprise, the 
water began parting before him 
as he advanced. 

It was a strange experience. 
But Vinay was curious to see 
what happened next. He con- 
tinued to advance and as though 
a path opened up before him. 
He walked on and on. The 
path was beautiful, studded with 





colourful stones. The waves 
kept on rolling and roaring on 
both the sides of his passage. 

He did not know for how 
long he had walked. At one 
stage the water engulfed him. 
But he did not feel uncomfor- 
table. He moved about under 
the water as easily as on the 
pround. There was a wonder- 
ful bluish light showing him 
gardens and castles. 

“O princess! He has arrived 
at last!’ was the cry uttered in 
a chorus. Vinay saw a number 
of young ladies running in dif- 
ferent directions. Soon they 
returned, a most charming 


damsel leading them. 


“Welcome. You have taken 
much pains to find me, haven’t 
you?” asked the damsel. 

“It is in the hope of winning 
a reward from the prince that 
I was wandering along the sea- 
shore. I hope, it is you whom 
the prince saw in his dream. 
Will you be good enough to 
accompany me to the palace?” 
said Vinay. 

“To the palace? Never. In 
fact, once in a while I go only 
up to the seashore, not beyond 
that,” said the damsel. Then 
she acquainted Vinay with all 
that had happened: 

She was the princess of the 
sea-nymphs. In the previous 
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evening, while enjoying a stroll 


along the seashore, she lost her 
ring. According to their sacred 
custom she will be obliged to 
marry any man who got the 
ring. Her father thought that 
if the prince was inspired with 
a vision of hers, the news would 
spread and people would gather 
along the seashore. He who 
was destined to marry her would 
find the ring. Now, it was 


clear that Vinay was the bride- 


groom destined for her. The 
idle: prince certainly did not 
deserve her hand. 


The orphan Vinay was duly 
married to the princess of the 
nymphs. He happily lived in 
the domain under the water and 
visited the seashore once in a 
while in the company of his 
wife. 


Her smile was not meant to be seen by anyone and served its 


whole purpose in being smiled. 


* 


Alainer Adaria Alike 


* 


Perhaps the only true dignity of man is his capacity to despise 


himself. 


The criminal 


is the product of spiritual starvation. 
failed miserably to bring him to know God, lova Him and serve Him. 
Edgar Hoover 


George Bernard Shaw 
* 
Some one 








CLEVER IN A FORTNIGHT 

Amal, the son of a wealthy merchant, overheard people saying 
behind his back, “What a pity that Amal being so rich should 
be so stupid!” | 

“T must do something about it,” thought Amal. One day 
he asked a fisherman whom he considered clever, ““Do you know 
any easy way to grow clever?” 

“Of course, I know,’’said the fisherman reassuringly, “If 
you eat the head of a big fish everyday, you will grow clever!” 

Amal bought the head of a fish from the fisherman everyday 
paying him a rupee. A fortnight later he visited the market 
and on return demanded of the fisherman, “A whole fish is 
available for a rupee. Why do you take from me a rupee for 
the head alone?” 


“See how clever you have grown in the meanwhile!” 
observed the fisherman. 








New Tales of King Vikram 
and the Vampire 


Braving the whistling breeze, 
the intermittent rain and the 
eerie laughter of the spirits, 
King Vikram.reached the old 
tree and climbed it and brought 
the corpse down again. Then 
he began crossing the deserted 
cremation ground. Although 
the night was awfully dark, fla- 
shes of lightning helped him to 
find his way. 

Suddenly observed the vam- 
pire which possessed the corpse, 
“QO king! I do not know the 
benefit that would accrue to you 
from this difficult labour of 
yours. It is not unusual to see 
one’s labours going in vain. | 
can give you the example of 
King Amar. Be pleased to pay 
your attention to the story. 
That should reduce the rigour 
of your labour,” 

The vampire went on narra- 
ting the story: Prince Amar was 
a lover of adventure. In the 
frontiers of his kingdom was 


a large forest and in the forest 
lived a certain tribe. So many 
stories circulated about the 
members of this tribe describing 
them as ferocious people or as 
experts in magical arts. But 
nobody knew much about them 
for hardly anybody ever entered 
the forest for the fear of them. 
On the other hand, no member 
of the tribe ever came out of the 
forest. 

Prince Amar once dared into 
the forest, alone. To his amaze- 
ment he found that far from 
being ferocious the tribals were 
gentle and courteous. The 
prince lived among them for 
a few days during which he fell 
in love with the daughter of the 
tribal chief. He proposed to 
marry her. The chief agreed 
to his proposal and the marriage 
was performed in the tribal 
style. Thereafter the prince 
returned to his palace with his 
bride. 


But, in the palace, the tribal . 


princess felt like a fish out of 
water. She was not at all accus- 
tomed to the etiquette, the con- 
ventions and the ceremonies of 
the palace. Although there 


were a number of maids to 


attend upon her, she rarely 
spoke to any of them. She 


missed her forest and the hills | 
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and the open air. However, she 
was happy as long as the prince 
was with her. 

Prince Amar hoped that by 
and by his wife will get accus- 
tomed to her new environment. 
He did his best to explain to her 
the disciplines of the palace life 
and her duties as the would-be 
queen. The tribal princess 
would hear everything with 
patience, but would not remem- 
ber to carry out any of the 
instructions of the prince. She 
would, however, insist that the 
prince spend most of his time 
with her. 

The prince obliged her as 
much as possible. But his 
spending much time with her 





meant his inability to give due 
atiention to his duties as the 
crown-prince. The ministers 
complained to him about it. 
He promised to cut short his 
daily hours with the tribal prin- 
cess, but that was not easy. 
Once while Amar’s father, the 
king, was away from the capi- 
tal, secret information reached 
Amar that a neighbouring king 
was preparing to attack his 
kingdom. Amar immediately 
called an emergency conference 
of his ministers and generals to 
devise ways to defend the king- 
dom. Hours passed while they 
sat discussing their plans. Sud- 
denly the tribal princess dashed 
into the chamber and began 


dragging the prince away by 
his arm, complaining, “‘What 
are you doing here leaving me 
all alone?” 

The ministers were taken 
aback. The prince blushed 
and quietly left with his wife. 

But once inside her apart- 
ment, the prince took her to 
task for embarrassing him be- 
fore his ministers. ‘All these 
days I have been trying to teach 
you how to behave. But you 
are incorrigible. If you do not 
mend your ways, I will send 
you back to your forest,” he 
threatened. 

The tribal princess kept look- 
ing vacant. It was obvious that 
she did not understand what 
was wrong in her behaviour, 
although she was pained at her 
husband’s rebuke. 

But Prince Amar had no time 
then to mind the mood of his 
wife. He had to keep busy in 
alerting his army. As soon as 
the enemy struck, the prince 
himself led his army to a valiant 
defence of his kingdom. The 
battle continued for only two 
days ending in a total defeat of 
the enemy. 

Soon thereafter the king fell 
ill and the prince had to spend 
all his time in looking after his 
government. His wife felt more 


and more lonely and sad. The 
prince was full of pity and sym- 
pathy for her. But he had no 
time to keep company with her. 
He repented for having married 
a girl from the forest whose life- 
style was so much different from 
his! 

Once a year there took place 
a festival in front of the palace. 
Thousands of people turned up 
for the occasion. The main 
attraction of the festival was the 
prince himself. There was a 
huge stone mace which no other 
man in the kingdom could even 
lift up. The prince not only 
wielded it with ease, but also 
fought with an elephant with 
the mace in hand and ultimately 
killed the elephant. 

The prince brought his wife 
over to the balcony to witness 
“the festival. 

“Festivals take place in our 
forest too. But I had never 
seen such a large crowd,” re- 
marked the tribal princess. 

“The large crowd is here to 
witness a display of my 
strength,” said the prince with 
pride. | 
The fight between the prince 
and the elephant began. As 
soon as the prince lifted up the 
huge mace, the crowd applau- 
ded him. Then, after a while, 
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when he succeeded in beating 
the elephant to death, the crowd 
cheered him lustily and their 
deafening applause continued 
for a long time. 


But looking at his wife, 
the prince saw that she was 
laughing. The prince was sur- 
prised. Upon joining her on 
the balcony, he asked her why 
she laughed. 

“Why did the people cheer 
you so much?” she asked in 
return. 

“Did you not see my feat? 
| wielded a mace which nobody 
can lift up and killed such a 
mighty animal with that. Is 
that not cause enough for the 
crowd to praise me?’ asked the 
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prince. 

“But we have in our forest 
several people who could have 
performed such a feat!” com- 
mented the tribal princess. 

“Are there? Well then, go 
away at once. Bring with you 
one of them. I will give away 
my kingdom to him, if he mana- 
ges to lift up the mace. But if 
you fail to bring any such man, 
then you need not come back 
yourself,” shouted the prince. 
He had felt terribly hurt by the 
comment of the princess at a 
moment when multitudes of peo- 
ple hailed him as the greatest 
hero. 

The prince lost no time in 


arranging to send the trible > 


princess to her father’s forest. 
He repented a few months later 
and sent for his wife. But she 
refused to come. The prince 
concluded that she felt shy be- 
cause she had not been able to 
find out a man who could match 
him in strength and valour. 

Fifteen years passed. The 
prince had, in the meanwhile, 
become the king. But he con- 
tinued to show his feat during 
the annual festival. 

Once during the festival, when 
the king had just killed the ele- 
phant, a boy from the crowd 
said in a challenging tone, “O 
King! I can do what you have 
done!” 

King Amar looked surprised 
and annoyed. When he found 
that the speaker was a mere boy, 
hesaid scoffingly, “You need not 
kill an elephant. If you can just 
lift up the mace, I will surrender 
my throne to you!” 

The boy stepped forward, lif- 
ted up the mace more easily 
than the king himself could 
have done, and hurled it a 
hundred yards away! 

King Amar stood stunned. 
In the meanwhile a woman who 
wore tribal dress had come out 
of the crowd. She spoke out 
“Had I nottold you that we had 
in our forest men who could 


easily perform such feats?” 

The king recognised the voice. 
It was his wife’s. He knelt 
down before her and said, “‘Par- 
don me my folly, O Queen!” 
Then he embraced the brave boy 
who was none other than his 
own son. He led the queen and 
the prince to his palace. 

The vampire ended the -story 
at this point and asked, “O 
King! If there were several men 
in the forest who could do what 
the king did at the festival, 
how is it that the iribal princess 
failed to bring anybody during 
the long period of fifteen years? 
Evidently, she had uttered a lie. 
But, if that was so, what for did 
King Amar beg her to be par- 
doned? I warn you, O King, if 
you know the answer and yet 
choose to keep mum, your head 
will be shattered to pieces!” 

Answered King Vikram, ““The 


tribal princess had not spoken 
any lie. There were indeed several 
men in her tribe who were as 
strong as Amar, if not stronger 
than him. She did not bring 
anybody with her earlier because 
she did not want her husband 
to forfeit his kingdom to a 
stranger. She was pregnant 
when she left for the jungle. 
Now that her son had suffi- 
ciently grown up to answer her 
husband's challenge, she led the 
boy to the festival. The boy, 
after all, was to inherit the 
kingdom in the natural course. 
Thus she proved herself to be 
truthful; at the same time her 
husband was not required to 
lose his kingdom ” 

The vampire gave the king 
the slip as soon as he had 
finished giving the answer. 
King Vikram turned back and 
again advanced towards the tree. 








THE WEB OF 
PENELOPE 


i The Trojan War was fought 
for ten long years. (See these 
pages in the January and Feb- 
tuary issues of your magazine.) 
| When the war was over, the 
| Greek heroes returned to their 
lands. But one did not come 
back immediately. It took ano- 
| ther ten years for him to reach 
home. He was Ulysses, the 
king of Ithaca. 

His return voyage took this 
long time because he met with 
several dangers and calamities 
on his homeward voyage. He 
lost several of his able lieute- 
nants to the one-eyed Cyclop 
and the monsters Scylla and 
Charybdis, himself narrowly es- 
| caping them. 


At Ithaca, his wife, Penelope, 
passed her days in great agony. 
She was beautiful and her land 
was rich. So, a number of 
suitors flocked to her. Telling 
her that Ulysses had died, each 
one tried to persuade her to 
marry him. These idle fellows 
made her life miserable by invi- 
ting themselves to stay in her 
palace. 


Penelope eluded them by tel- 
ling them that she was busy 
knitting a garment for her old 
father-in-law. As soon as the 
work was over, she would 
choose one of them as her hus- 
band. 


The suitors would see her 
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busy knitting the garment when- 
ever they visited her. They 
would expect the work to be 


over any day. But Penelope] 
would secretly undo at night 


what she did during the day. 
she would unknit a portion of 
the web. 


Thus, the garment was never 


complete. None of the suitors 


got the chance to marry her. 
At last Ulysses arrived on the 


scene, unannounced, and carried } 
on a swift massacre of the sel- 


fish suitors. 


Thus, the Web of Penelope 


has come to mean a work that 


was not to end; a work ever in | 


hand, but never finished! 
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THE SILENT PRINCE 


Magicians 


uttered mantras 


and physicians gave medicines. 
But all they got from the 
prince was a smile-sometimes 
sweet, sometimes sad. 


The king and the queen, after 
worshipping the gods for years, 
were blessed with a charming 
son. 

But as the prince grew up, 
he caused his parents great 
agony. Not that the prince 
proved mischievous or dull, 
He was extremely gentle and his 
conduct showed that he was 
wise and intelligent. But he 
never spoke! This did not mean 
that he was dumb. When 
alone, he was heard muttering 
to himself or singing. But 
neither the king nor the queen 


had seen him doing so. The 
king did not believe that the 
prince could speak. 

“If someone could make my 
son utter a few words, that too 
only once,” the king would 
wistfully say from time to time, 
“T will heap upon him wealth, 
honour and what not!” 

' Scholars and pundits tried to — 
provoke the prince into argu- 
ments. Dancers and singers 
performed their arts before him 
and tried to get a word of 
appreciation from him, magi- 


2 SBN uttered mantras and phy- 


sicians gave medicines. But all 
they got from the prince was a 
smile—sometimes sweet, some- 
times sad. 

The king and the queen had 
been unhappy when they had no 
son. They were no less un- 
happy now for having such an 
excellent son who either could 
not speak or refused to speak. 

It was a summer noon. The 
prince sat under a tree in the 
garden adjoining the palace, his 
eyes closed in meditation. One 


of his bodyguards waited upon 
him. 

Suddenly a bird alighted on a 
nearby tree and began chirp- 
ing with full vigour. 


The body- 


guard grew annoyed with it. 
In order to stop the bird from 
disturbing the prince’s medita- 
tion, he hurled a stone at it. 

Hit by the stone the bird fell 
down and gave out painful 
shrieks. The prince opened his 
eyes and saw the bird. He 
rushed to it and fondled it with 
love, and murmured, “Sweet 
little bird! Why did you invite 
this danger by your chattering?” 

“The prince has spoken, the 
prince has spoken!”’ shouted the 
bodyguard with great excite-- 
ment as he ran into the palace. 
The king and the queen woke 
up from their nap and were 
amazed at the announcement 





made by the bodyguard. 


“Where is the prince?” asked - 


the king. li 

“Tn the garden, my lord, talk- 
ing to a bird!” replied the 
bodyguard. 

The king and the queen ran 
into the garden, followed by so 
many. But by the time they 
arrived at the tree the bird had 
recovered from its’ shock by 
the prince’s loving touch and 
had flown away. The prince 
had fallen into silence again. 

Seeing the prince as quiet as 
ever, the king burst into a flare 
of temper against the body- 
guard, 


“You liar!” he shouted, “You — 


must be hanged!” 

The bodyguard broke into a 
whimper and pleaded innocence. 
But the king would not yield. 
At his bidding his servants took 
hold of the bodyguard in order 





to lead him to the execution 
eround. 

The bodyguard took a des- 
perate step. He fell at the 
prince’s feet and prayed to him, 
“O noble prince, do speak only 
once to prove that I had not 
spoken a lie. Thereby you can 
save me from death.” 

The prince looked at the 
weeping bodyguard with deep 
compassion in his eyes and said, 
“Poor man! Why did you invite 
this danger by your chatter- 
ing?’ 

That was the first time the 
king and the queen heard the 
prince speak. Great was their 
joy. The bodyguard was suita- 
bly rewarded. But that was- 
also the last time they heard 
the prince speak, for he left the 
palace soon, taking to the life 
of a mendicant. Nothing could 
stop him. 
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Manipal, the king of Giripur, 
was a wise and intelligent ruler. 
According to an old custom 
prevailing in his dynasty, every 
morning he offered a gold coin 
to the family deity, goddess 
Maniprabha, and worshipped 


her. The coin was then handed 
over to an officer named 
Bhadrasil who kept it in a box 
in the presence of the king and 
the others. Then Bhadrasil 
locked the box. Of the pair of 
keys, one was kept by Bhadrasil 
himself while the other one re- 
mained with the king. 

The coins thus collected were 
distributed once every year, dur- 
ing a certain festival. Scholars 
and poets of the kingdom were 
the recipients. 
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One day, while the king sat in 
his durbar, Bhadrasil appeared 
before him with a gloomy face 
and said, “My lord! Unlucky 
that | am, | must report some- 
thing most unpleasant to you. 
From time to time I count the 
gold coins deposited in the box 
inside the temple. Upon count- 
ing them today I found that 
twenty coins are missing!” 

“Is that so?” asked the king 
In surprise, 

“It is so, my lord, although | 
fail to understand how this 
could have hapened. There are 
only two keys to the box. One 
is with you and I am the keeper 
of the duplicate one. You have 
every reason to suspect me of 
having stolen the coins. Well, 


my lord, | am prepared for any 
punishment. But allow me to 
surrender the key so that I may 
not be called to answer if coins 
are found missing again!” 

The king thought for a mo- 
ment. Bhadrasil was an officer 
who had served him for twenty 
years and was never known to 
have stolen anything. If - he 
was allowed to surrender the 
key, the courtiers will get the 
impression that the king had lost 
faith in him. That would be 
humiliating for an honest officer, 

“Do not be upset, Bhadrasil, 
please continue to keep the key 
and do your duty. However, | 


will take over the key from you 


if there was a theft again. We 
both are equally responsible for 
the box. It should be our duty 
to remain alert and try to catch 
the thief. To keep the necessary 
vigil on the box I give you per- 
mission to visit the temple at 
any time of the day or night,” 
said the king. 

Days passed. There was no 
more stealing from the box. 
Then came the day of the festi- 
val. Scholars and poets who 
were to be rewarded with the 
coins gathered in the temple 
precinct. The king offered a 
gold coin to the deity as usual 
and then, instead of handing it 
over to. Bhadrasil, he opened 





the box himself and counted 
the coins. He found thirty more 
coins missing! 

Bhadrasil who stood nearby 
was on the verge of weeping 
when he heard of the theft. 
But the king fixed his gaze on 
him and said, “Bhadrasil! I had 
said that I will take charge of 
your key if there is a theft for 
the second time. You may now 
hand over the key to me.” 

Bhadrasil placed the key on 
the king’s palm. When he did so 
the king brought his nose close 
to his hand. The next moment 
the king blurted out sternly, 
“Bhadrasil, it would not do if 
you surrender only the key. You 
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must surrender all the fifty gold 
coins too!” 

Bhadrasil stood speechless 
and trembling. The courtiers 
looked surprised. The king 
asked his minister to smell every- 


body’s hands _ including his 
and Bhadrasil’s. The minister 
did so. All stood quiet and 


tense. At last the minister said, 
“My lord! I can smell a very 
special kind of frgrance in your 
hand and Bhadrasil’s hand.” 
“Indeed, that was a very 
special kind of scent presented 
to me by the. King of Kashmir. 
You see, since the first instance 
of theft, | used to count the 
coins every evening. Last eve- 








aie also | had eounted them 
The amount was as it should be. 
But I had expected the thief to 
steal from the box at night be- 
cause this would be his last 
chance before sufficient ‘coins 
collected again. I had sprinkled 
the scent on the coins. When 


Bhadrasil gave me his ie | 


lowered my head and smelled 
his hand. As I anticipated, his 
hand smelled the peculiar scent,” 
explained the king. 

Bhadrasil was obliged to re- 
turn the fifty coins. The king 
ordered’ him to leave the land. 
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A BROTHER’S SHARE 


The King of Dharampur used to announce in the annual con- 
ference of his subjects, “I am doing my best to serve you and 
to improve your lot. It is because I look upon you as my 
brothers!” 

Qne day one of his subjects stepped forward and said, ‘““My 
lord! I challenge you to prove that you are not showing false 
modesty. If you truly consider me as your brother, kindly give 
me a brother’s share of your wealth,” 

“Why not!”’ said the king. He immediately summoned his 
treasurer and said, ““Find out how much money is there in the 
treasury and how much a citizen will get if the amount is equally 
distributed among all.” 

After a while the treasurer reported, ‘Each one will get a 
paisa, my lord!” 

“Immediately hand over a paisa to this brother of mine!” 
ordered the king. 








A CLEVER SCHEME 


The husband was Gopu and the 


wife was Sushila. They had a 
daughter of marriageable age. 
For a year past Sushila was 
prompting her husband to 
arrange for their daughter's 
marriage. But Gopu answered, 
“Where is the money for it?” 
“Why don’t you earn 
enough?’ Sushila would ask. 
Gopu had no answer to it, for 
he was too lazy to try to earn 
more than what came from his 
property without the least effort, 
“If you are not willing to 
work a litthe more, at least be 
a littl: clever and earn some 
money!”’ Sushila told Gopu one 
day. 
“How?” asked Gopu. 
““How, how and how! | have 


never seen a more worthless 
fellow than yourself.” retorted 
Sushila. 

“All right. I will be clever. 
Now, you are no more a young 
bride. Why must you wear all 
these gaudy ornaments? Let us 
sell them and we will have 


‘enough money to perform our 


daughter’s marriage!” propo- 
sed Gopu. 

Sushila gave a start. She was 
certainly not prepared to do 
away with her ornaments. But 
the mention of the ornaments 
instantly brought another idea 
to her mind. Their neighbour, 
Ramabal, wore a variety of 
glittering gold ornaments. She 
was rather a dull-headed woman 
and it should not be difficult to 


swindle her of her gold, thought 
Sushila. She worked out a 
scheme and acquainted Gopu 
with it. Gopu agreed to do as 
desired by Sushila. 

Both felt very happy at the 
prospect of bagging Ramabai’s 
ornaments. Gopu was full of 
praise for his wife and Sushila 
felt quite proud of his intelli- 
gence. 

Their daughter had gone to 
her maternal uncle’s house. As 
schemed, Sushila met Ramabai 
in the evening and said, “‘Sister! 
My husband has gone to the 
town. He is not coming back 
tonight. And, as you know, my 
daughter is at my brother’s 


house. How can I sleep all 
alone? Will you mind coming 
and sleeping in my house for 
tonight?” 

“Why not, sister! I will be 
there before it is time for you 
to go to bed,’’ Ramabai assured 
Sushila. 

Soon after nightfall Sushila 
packed her husband off to the 
cowshed, behind their house. 
He was to wait there for a few 
hours. At midnight, putting a 
dark veil over his face and 
brandishing a dagger, he was 
to invade the house and relieve 
both the women of their orna- 
ments. That is the scheme 
Sushila had framed. - 





“Sound as harsh as you can. 
And do not go satisfied only 
with Ramabai’s ornaments. 
Demand mine too. Otherwise 
you may arouse suspicion in 
her mind,” Sushila warned her 
husband. Gopu smiled and 
assured Sushila that he will act 
out his*role perfectly. 

Ramabai duly reported at 
Sushila’s house after a while. 
She was warmly received with 
presents of betels. Both women 
sat face to face with their legs 
stretched and talked for a long 
time. 

“It is past midnight. 
sleep,” said Ramabai. 

As expected by Sushila, a 
veiled figure broke in and at 
dagger’s point relieved the two 
women of their ornaments. 

“T will kill you if you shout,” 
the figure threatened in a harsh 
voice. Then he left as fast as 


Let us 


he had appeared. 

Ramabai and Sushila did not 
sleep for the rest of the night. 
Ramabai left the house at dawn 
to inform the villagers of the 
incident. Sushila rushed into 
the cowshed and gave a shake to 
her husband who lay under a 
blanket. Gopu opened his eyes 
and asked in a whisper, “‘Is it 
already midnight? Should I 
now go in with my dagger?” 

The bewildered Sushila soon 
understood that Gopu had lain 
asleep all the night. She wailed 
realising that she and Ramabai 
had lost their ornaments to a 
real bandit. 

A littl: later Ramabai met 
Sushila and said, “Sister! Do 
not worry on account of me. 
The ornaments I put on were 
all cheap imitations, hardly 


worth anything. But I am so 
sorry for your loss!” 








THE DUTIFUL SON! 


It was Gangaram’s profession to 
arrange marriages’ between eli- 
gible bridegrooms and _ brides. 
When a negotiation successfully 
culminated in a marriage, he 
received handsome rewards from 
both the parties. 

But only a few people knew 
that Gangaram was an expert 
not only in arranging marriages, 
but also in breaking proposed 
marriages, 

One day Janakidas, a well-to- 
do farmer of the village, met 
Gangaram and requested him 
to find a bridegroom for his 
daughter, Kalpana. Gangaram 
knew it very well that Kalpana 
was beautiful and educated. He 
said, “‘For a bride of rare virtues 


like Kalpana, I think I should 2 


fix up Sudhir, a son of the weal- 
thy Chowdhuries who have re- 
cently settled down in the next 
village,” 

“That will be excellent,” said 
Janakidas, “Please do the need- 
ful and I will never forget your 
kindness.” 

Gangaram visited the Chow- 
dhuries the same day and broa- 
ched the proposal. The Chow- 
dhuries came and saw Kalpana 
and gladly agreed to the propo- 
sal. The date of marriage was 
fixed and the sacred betrothal 
ceremony was performed. 


‘But one night the Chowdhuries 


summoned Gangaram and said, 
“We have some relatives in the 
town. They insist that we 
marry our son to a certain girl, 


the only daughter of a rich man. 
The girl’s parents are old. Our 
son's marriage with the said 
girl will mean his inheriting 
their property. What is to be 
done? We are in a fix.” 
Gangaram sat with his eyes 
closed as if he was giving deep 
thought to the issue and then 
said, “No doubt, it is going to 
be difficult to break the pro- 
posed marriage with Janakidas’s 
daughter as the betrothal has 
been announced. But, well. 
nothing is too difficult for a 
man of my experience provid- 


“Provided you are satisfied!” 
said the senior Chowdhury with 
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a smile as he pushed a hundred- 
rupee note into Gangaram’s 


hand. 
added. 

Gangaram smiled and gave 
them courage, saying, “You pro- 
ceed with the new proposal. 
Forget of your promise to 
Janakidas.” 

At night Gangaram sat down 
and forged a few letters. Next 
day he carried them to Janakti- 
das and said pretending sadness, 
“These anonymous letters cas- 
ting aspersion on the character 
of your daughter have upset 
the whole thing. The Chow- 
dhuries have backed out.” 

Janakidas was bewildered. 


“More afterwards,’ he 


Hlis wife broke down. Ganga- 
ram gave them false hopes of 
finding another bridegroom for 
Kalpana, and left. 

But days passed and Ganga- 
ram did nothing to fulfil’ his 
promise to Janakidas. Since Kal- 
pana’s proposed marriage in 
the Chowdhury family broke up, 
people of the village became 
curious and the text of those 
false letters became the subject 
of gossip. 

In the meanwhile several pro- 
posals came for Gangaram’s 
own son Rajendra’s marriage. 
Rajendra had graduated from 
a college in the town and was 
known to be a young man of 
many qualities. Among the 
proposals was one from the 
Roys who were the landlords 
of the locality. The Roys came 
to Gangaram’s house with their 
astrologer. The astrologer exa- 


mined Rajendra’s horoscope for 
a long time and then nodded 
and said to Roy, “This young 
man is not expected to live long. 
Hence I cannot approve of the 
proposal,” 

The Roys got up immediately. 
Gangaram looked pale. He 
was hopeful of receiving a lot of 
things as dowry from the Roys. 
He now stood frustrated! 

He detained the astrologer 
under some plea for a few minu- 
tes. But as soon as the Roys 
had been out of sight, he caught 
hold of the astrologer and de- 
manded, “Why did you speak 
such a lie? I will not leave you 
before giving you a thorough 
thrashing!” 

The astrologer looked pani- 
cky. He stammered out, “Be- 
lieve me, Gangaram, it is your 
son, Rajendra, who made me 
say so. He gave me some money 





| being poor 
to do as he 


for this and 
was obliged 
wished.” 
Gangaram let the astrologer 
go. But he failed to understand 
why should his son do such a 
thing. It was, however, not 
necessary for him to feel sur- 
prised for long. A little later 
his son, followed by a veiled 
girl, appeared before him and 
said, “Pardon ss father, I’ve 


married without your know-° 
ledge. Here is an innocent girl 
whose reputation had been mur- 
dered by you. I thought, the 
least I can do to at one for 
your mischief was to marry her, 
without any dowry, for your 
information! I’ve done the duty 
of a true son, haven’t 1?” 

Kalpana and Rajendra bowed 
down and touched Gangaram’s 
feet! 


THE SELF-MADE MAN 
The little Ramu was looking forward with great exitement to the arrival 
of his father’s guest. At last the guest arrived —a fat man with a fatter 
belley. Ashe came out of his car and hobbled towards the drawing room 
Ramu looked quite disappointed. Nevertheless he kept on surveying the 
stranger from different angles. 

Amer an hour when Ramu's parents left. the guest for a while, Ramu 
walked up to him and whispered, “| have heard daddy and mummy saying 
that you are a self-made man! ~ 3 

The guest, feeling flattered, agreed, “l am, indeed |“ 

“Butl am not. Mummy mademe!“ Ramu sighed. — 

“Well...” 

And coming closer, Ramu said again with both curiosity and sympathy 
in his voice, “But if you made yourself, why didn’t you do it in a sensible 
way ?" 





As planned by Rama, all the 
gateways of the fortification of 
Lanka were besieged from out- 


side. Sugriva kept an army 
ready between the western and 
the northern gates and remained 
alert. 

The Vanaras were equipped 
with huge boulders and rocks 
and trees. Their incessant chat- 
tering was heard from all direc- 
tions around Mount Trikut. 

Rama, in consultation with 
Vibhisana, decided to send 
Angada as his emissary to 
Ravana. Angada was to tell 
Ravana: 

“Q Ravana! Brahma’s boons 
have no doubt made you 
extremely arrogant. But the 
time has come when your arro- 
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gance will be quashed. You 
have kidnapped Sita. You 
must partly atone for your 
wickedness with your life. 1 
challenge you to give me a 
proof of your valour by the 
strength of which you kid- 
napped Sita. However, | give 
you this last chance to surrender 
yourself to me. Otherwise my 
arrows will destroy all your 
soldiers. The throne of Lanka 
will pass on to Vibhisana. 
Even if you try to escape me in 
the guise of a bird there is no 
hope for you. You can, in the 
meanwhile, have a last glimpse 
at Lanka, the city so dear to 
you. You may also arrange to 
perform your own funeral rites, 
since death is lurking at your 





doors.” 

Angada took a great leap 
and arrived at Ravana’s court. 
Ravana was then busy conferr- 
ing with his ministers. 

Angada introduced himself 
and delivered Rama’s message 


to the demon-king, Ravana 
was so much furious that he 
ordered his guards to capture 
Angada forthwith. Four de- 
mons rushed at Angada. But 
Angada took two of them under 
each arm and hopped up to the 
top of the palace tower. Then 
he dropped the four demons 
while Ravana looked on and 
took another leap to reach 
Rama’s camp. 

Ravana felt humiliated at 


Angada’s conduct. Fora while 
he felt his courage failing him. 
He looked around nervously 
and breathed fast. 

The Vanaras would brook no 
delay. They flexed their 
muscles and were ever eager to 
try them against the demons. 
At Sugriva’s 
gigantic Susena, followed by a 
group of lieutenants, continued 
to march around the fort. 
From inside the fort could be 


heard the war-cries of the 
demons. 
Ravana was being con- 


tinuously informed of all the 
developments. He climbed to 
the top of the fort and surveyed 
the situation. The Vanaras had 
spread all over Mount Trikut. 
He had not imagined that Rama 
had brought so many Vanaras 
with him. He was amazed, 

Coming closer to the forti- 
fication, Rama suddenly felt 
angry at the thought that some- 
where beyond the walls Sita 
remained a prisoner. He sig- 
nalled his army to begin their 
assault. 

Instantly the Wanaras started 
acting, Some of them tried to 
crash through the gates while 
some climbed up the walls and 
threw stones and trees at the 
demons. 


instruction the—— 


Vibhisana and his ministers 
stood near Rama. Gaja, 
Gabaya, Gabaksha, Sharava 
and Gandhamadan supervised 
the action of the army. 

As soon as the Vanaras began 
attacking, Ravana ordered his 
demon-army to begin their 
counter-attack. The demons 
advanced to face the Vanaras 
with the sound of bugles and 
drums and violent shouts. The 
vanaras answered them with 
even more roaring shouts. 

The battle began. The de- 
mons had for their weapons 
maces, spikes and axes. The 
Vanaras pounced upon them 
with rocks and trees. Some- 
times, when a demon lost his 
weapon, the Vanaras bit him 
or tore him with their sharp 
nails. The demons attacked the 
Vanaras from the high wall. 
But the Vanaras would not 
allow them to continue in such 
a favourable position. They 
started uprooting portions of 
the walls. 

Soon several Vanaras were 
seen locked in wrestle with the 
demons. Angada wrestled with 
Meghnad, Sampati with Pra- 
jangha, Hanuman with Jamvu- 
mali, Gaja with Tapas, Neel 
with Nikumbha, Sugriva with 
Pradhas, Lakshmana with Viru- 





paksha, and so on and so forth. 
Mount Trikut seemed to shiver 
with the impact of the cries and 
counter-cries and the sound of 
the weapons, 

Angada soon destroyed the 


horses, the chariot and the 
charioteer of Meghnad. Sam- 
pati succeeded in killing Pra- 
jangha. Jamvumali | narrowly 
escaped death in the hands of 
Hanuman. The demon Pra- 
tapas lost his eyes while fight- 
ing with Nala. Pradhas was 
killed by Sugriva. 

Four clever demons shot their 
arrows together at Rama. In- 
stantly Rama’s arrow beheaded 
the four. A well-known de- 
mon, Wajramusthi, lay uncon- 
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scious with a few blows from 
Maind.: Vidyunmali died in the 
hands of Sushena. Numerous 
ther demons lost their lives 
wrestling with the Wanaras. 

The sun went down and dusk 
began to prevail. Yet the battle 
continued. The demons ate up 
several Vanaras in the darkness. 
The Vanaras were able to recog- 
nise and attack the demons as 


the latter’s ornaments and teeth ~ 


dazzled in the darkness. Rama 
and Lakshmana continued to 
shoot their arrows at the enemy. 

After Meghnad lost his 
chariot, he took recourse to 
sorcery. He turned invisible 
and applied an exclusive super- 
natural power, known as 


Nagastra, on Rama _ and 
Lakshmana, whereby the bro- 
thers lay undone under a shower 
of arrows. He then shouted, 
“Even Indra cannot harm me if 
I fight invisibly. Do not dream 
of surviving my attack. Know 
that the battle is over and your 
side is defeated.” 

Rama and Lakshmana lay on 
the ground, profusely bleeding. 
Their sights were blurred. 
They could not know what was 
going on. Meghnad continued 
to shoot his arrows at them even 
then. Lakshmana once opened 
his eyes and saw Rama’s con- 
dition and turned pale. The 
Vanaras ran here and there in a 
bid to trace Meghnad. But the 
invisible demon prince evaded 
them. Hanuman and _ other 
heroes stood encircling Rama 
and Lakshmana and wept. 

Meghnad told the demons, 
“Did you see my achievement? 
Rama and Lakshmana, bound 
by my arrows, are dying. No- 
body can free them or save 
them. Now, be happy, my de- 
mons brethren!” 

After this Meghnad continued 
to harass the Vanaras with his 
arrows with redoubled vigour. 
The demons hailed Meghnad’s 
brave achievements. Meghnad 
formed the impression that 


Rama and Lakshmana were 
dead. He entered the fort with 
the pride of triumph. 

Looking at Rama and Laksh- 
mana Sugriva felt extremely 
depressed and shed tears. But 
Vibhisana consoled him, saying, 
“Fear not, Sugriva, do not lose 
heart. Such temporary  set- 
backs are inevitable in any 
battle. Be assured that Rama 
and Lakshmana have only 
swooned away. They will re- 
gain consciousness before long.” 
Vibhisana then wiped off 
Sugriva’s tears. Sugriva found 
much relief in Vibhisana’s words 
and gave his attention to orga- 
nise the army again. 

Meghnad appeared before 
Ravana and announced, 
“Father! I have killed both 
Rama and Lakshmana!” 

Ravana was thrilled. He 
stood up and embraced his son 
and asked fora report in detail. 
Meghnad narrated the episode 
to Ravana’s great joy. 

After Meghnad left him, 
Ravana summoned the de- 
monesses who guarded Sita. 
When they came, he told them 
gleefully, “Go and inform Sita 
that both Rama and Lakshmana 
are killed. You can take her in 
my flying chariot, Pushpak, and 
show her the deadbodies of the 
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two lying on the battle-ground. 
Then. persuade her to marry me. 
But first let her feel convinced 
that she had no other go.” 

The demonesses flew Sita to 


the battle-ground. She saw 
Rama and Lakshmana lying 
still and the Vanaras surround- 
ing them looking awfully sad. 

The news that Mcghnad had 
killed Rama and Lakshmana 
was announced with the beat- 
ing of drums throughout Lanka. 
Ravana even ordered to 
celébrate the occasion with 
festivities. 

While returning to her shelter 
Sita saw the joyful demons pre- 
paring for the celebration. Her 
sorrow knew no bound. 





She recollected how astrolo- 


gers had prophesied that she 
would become the mother of 
brave boys and how her hus- 
band would become a celebrated 
monarch. She wondered how 
such prophesies turned false. 

But Trijata whispered to Sita, 
““My dear sister, take it from me 
that Rama and Lakshmana are 
not dead. They have only be- 
come unconscious.” 

Trijata’s words proved true. 
Rama was the first to regain 


HUMBLE 
Two friends met after a 


The first one Said, 


* 


consciousness. But when he 
looked at Lakshmana, he could 
not check his sorrow. He said, 
“TI cannot think of surviving the 
shock of Lakshmana’s death. | 
am sorry that I could not fulfil 
my promise to Vibhisana that I 
will crown him the king of 
Lanka. In this circumstance 
Sugriva should return to 
Kiskindhya with the Vanara 
army.” 

The Vanaras kept quiet, too 
sad to say anything. Contd. 


BEGINNINGS 


long time. Both had prospered in business. 
“| started my career without a paisa in my pocket!"* 


Said the Beran: “And | started even without a pocket " 


* 


Time has no divisions to mark its passage, there is never 3 ahivdes 
storm or blare of trumpets to announce the beginning of a new month or 


year, 
_ bells and fire off pistols. 
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Even when a new century beaine it is only we mortals who ne 


a F Many y Lives of the Sculptor 


Hundreds of years ago there 
lived a sculptor in a certain 
village in China. He was loved 
and admired by the people of 
his district for his artistic talent. 

One day he was summoned by 
the landlord who desired to 
have a bust of his father made 
by him. The sculptor under- 
took the contract and stayed 
in the landlord’s house for 
several weeks. 

While staying there he saw 
how luxuriously the landlord 
lived and how lavishly he spent. 
“Only if I could become as rich 
as the landlord!” said the sculp- 
tor to himself and sighed. 

Now, it so happened that a 
certain goddess” was much 
pleased with the sculptor. She 
instantly fulfilled his desire. He 
was a rich man! 

He did not pay much atten- 
tion to his work any more now 





that he had no want of any- 
thing. He passed his days 
happily. One day the governor of 
the province was passing through 
the village. Whoever saw him 
greeted him. But proud of his 
wealth, the sculptor showed as 
if he did not care for him! The 
governor grew furious. At a 
hint from him his bodyguards 
gave a good beating to the 
sculptor. 

“Tt is not enough to be rich. 
One must have power too,” 
thought the sculptor. By the 
blessings of the goddess he was 
soon made the governor of a 
province. He was satisfied. 

One afternoon he paid a visit 
to a lake at the foot of a moun- 
tain. There he saw a beauti- 
ful young lady. She was the 
daughter of the chief of the hill- 
tribe. He wanted her to ac- 


company him to his _palace 


where he would marry her. 
But she did not agree. Proud 
of his power, the sculptor tried 
to take her by force. Imme- 
diately her father and other 
members of the tribe rushed 
upon him and his guards and 
wounded them and drove them 
away. “My God! They don't 
recognise even a governor! It Is 
better to be a hillman than a 
governor!” thought the sculptor. 
The goddess changed him into 
a hillman. 

He lived in a hut near the lake. 
One day, while looking at the 
sun and feeling amazed at the 
sun’s might, he saw a puff of 
cloud hiding the sun, 

“How powerful indeed is the 
cloud!” he thought, “Only if | 
could be changed into that!” 
The goddess changed him into 
a puff of cloud. But he had 
been in the sky for a minute 
when a gust of wind began 
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tearing him into pieces. “‘] see, 
one would not know what is 
power unless one was wind 
itself!" And he was changed 
into wind. As wind he tried his 
best to topple a rock, but failed. 
He realised that the rock was 
stronger than wind. He desired 
to become a rock and his desire 
was fulfilled. 

After a few days a group of 
sculptors visited that region and 
uprooted him with a few other 
stones in. order to curve figures 
out of them. Then he thought, 
“A sculptor seems to be even 
stronger than a rock!” 

And the goddess changed him 
into his old self of a sculptor 
again and said, “My son, remain 
a sculptor and try to progress in 
your work. That will give you 
the true satisfaction.” 

The sculptor did as advised 
by the goddess and was happy 
—in fact happier than ever. 






King Bhadrasen of Chandragiri 
had strange whims and desires 
from time to time. Once he 
told his minister, “Let us go 
and find out how many do- 
nothing fellows are there in our 
kingdom.” Soon the king was 
on the streets, accompanied by 
his minister, doning disguises of 
course, in search of his idle 
subjects. 

People in the nearest village 
told them that in their know- 
ledge it was a man named 
Gokarna who passed his time 
most idly. He had earned 
enough property and his interest 
were now managed by his 
sons. He had hardly anything 
to do. 


When the king and his minis- 





ter reached Gokarna’s house, 
the latter sat on his veranda, 


counting grains. Amazed, the 
king asked, “What are you 
doing?’ 

Gokarna did not answer im- 
mediately, He wrote down a 
certain number on the ground 
and then looked at the visitors 
and said rather proudly, “Don’t 
you see what I am doing? Well, 
I am counting the grains. | 
wish to ascertain how many 
grains go to make a kilogram 
and if the same number of 
grains will always make the 
same measure of weight.” 

King Bhadrasen laughed and 
said, “I am afraid, you have 
nothing worth doing and that 
is why you are wasting your time 
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in a useless work.” 

“What!” shouted the agitated 
Gokarna, “If ] am wasting time 
what about Ranganath of Raj- 
girt? Is there a greater do- 
nothing fellow than him in the 
whole kingdom?” 

The king, curious to meet 
Ranganath, at once set out for 
Rajgiri, followed by his minis- 
ter. On arriving there they 
were given to understand that 
although Ranganath was an 
able-bodied man, his sons would 
not allow him to work. “But 
where is he?” the king asked the 
villagers. “I saw him near a 
pond outside the village,” said 
a villager pointing his finger in 


a certain direction. The king 
and the minister proceeded in 
that direction and soon found 
out the man. He was busy 
transferring water from the 
pond to a neraby ditch, using a 
ladle. 

“Hellow, Ranganath, what 
are you doing?” asked the king. 

“T am doing what nobody 
has so far done. I will soon 
find out how long it takes to 
empty the pond of all its water 
by the help of this ladle,” 
answered Ranganath with 
enthusiasm, 

“But in what way can your 
finding be helpful to anybody?” 
queried the king. 

“Suppose there is a drought. 
We can then calculate how long 
this water will last if we allow 
each villager, say, ten ladlefuls 
of water a day!” answered 
Ranganath. 

The king observed scoffinaly, 
“Someday in future there may 
or may not bea drought. Even 
ifa drought is there it is doubtful 
if your finding will really serve 
any purpose then. But, in the 
meanwhile, must you empty the 
pond to satisfy your idle curio- 
sity?” 

“[ am not emptying ‘the 
pond!" growled the man and 
added, “Don’t you see that | 


am preserving the water in this 
ditch? And how do you say that 
this is an idle curiosity? How 
dare you call me idle? If |] am 
idle what about Shyam of 
Udaygiri?” 

The king and his minister im- 
mediately proceed to Udaygiri. 
Shyam was young and healthy. 
He was busy cutting stones from 
a hill when the king and the 
minister met him. 

“What is the matter with you? 
What are you doing?” asked 
the king. 

“You are the only man who 
has taken some interest in my 
work. Iam changing the posi- 
tion of the hill. Is it good for 


anything to remain rooted to a 
spot forever? Stone by stone I 
will carry the whole lull onto 
the meadow. Later we may 
bring it back to its old place!” 


said Shyam. | 

“Shyam! I have met several 
do-nothing fellows. But you 
surpass all!” remarked the king. 

“You call me a do-nothing 
fellow, do you? Then what 
would you call the king of this 
land? A king should have so 
many important things to do. 
But, I hear that our king is 
wandering irom village to village 
making a list of idle and do- 
nothing fellows! Of course, you 
won't know when he meets you, 
for, he wanders in disguise. 
But nothing remains secret, you 
know!”" said Shyam. 

The king returned to his 
palace. He summoned Go- 
karna, Gangaram and Shyam 
and gave them useful works to 
do. Thenceforth he never 
indulged in idle curiosity 
himself, 





Maharaja Somashekhar ruled 
over a vast area, several subordi- 
nate rajas governing their small 
states under him. The Maha- 
raja was a great administrator. 
From time to time he paid 
sudden visits to the capitals of 
the small states under him. If a 
subordinate raja was found un- 
fit or was found to be misusing 
his authority, the Maharaja re- 
moved him from his position 
and put there any nobleman 
whom he had tried and found 
to be worthy. | 

The Maharaja once paid a 
visit to Bodhpur. The raja of 
Bodhpur, Chandrachur, was 
not an efficient ruler, but he 
was lucky in his minister, Su- 


mant. Bodhpur was not in an— 





ideal shape when the Maha- 
raja arrived there. But Sumant 
received the Maharaja and his 
entourage with such a show of 
warmth that the royal guest 


was quite pleased. Sumant 
hoped that the Maharaja will 
close his eyes to the lapses in 
Raja Chandrachur’s adminis- 
tration. And Sumant was not 
mistaken in his hope. 

But it was Raja Chandrachur 
who, with his blunder, spoiled 
the Maharaja’s mood. At night 
the Maharaja and the raja sat 
down for a game of chess. 
Diplomacy demanded that the 


raja should deliberately accept 
‘defeat in the hands of the Maha- 


raja. But the unintelligent 
Chandrachur defeated his great 


guest! 

Sumant was upset. And he 
did not fail to notice that the 
Maharaja, after his defeat, was 
no more in his old jolly spirit. 
Sumant was afraid that the 
Maharaja might discover some 
fault or the other in Chandra- 
chur’s rule and dethrone him! 

Next day, in the morning, the 
Maharaja sat occupying the 
throne: in Chandrachur’s court. 
Chandrachur sat by his side and 
introduced his. chief officers to 
the Maharaja. The Maharaja 
questioned the officers on vari- 
ous problems of the state and 
the officers replied with due 
humility. 

Suddenly a young man made 
his appearance in the court and 
looking at the Maharaja and 
the raja, said, “I am a chess- 
player from Vidarbha. I have 
toured numerous Kingdoms, 
challenging the best chess- 
players. So far no one has been 
able to defeat me. I wonder if 
this kingdom has some worthy 
players to match me in skill!” 

The Maharaja asked Chan- 
drachur if he had any good 
chess-player-in his court. 

The raja directed a couple of 
his courtiers whom he consider- 
ed skilled in the game to play 


with the stranger. But the cour- 
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tiers were soon defeated. 


“Ha! Ha!’ Jaughed the 
stranger and asked proudly, “‘Is 
there no better player here?”’ 

“Our raja is an expert player,” 
said Sumant, “Have a session 
with him.” | | 

The raja played with the stran- 
ger and was defeated too. 

“Ha! Hal! Hal!!! laughed 
the stranger with greater gusto. 

“Stop!” Sumant cut him off, 
“Don’t be too proud until you 
have defeated our Maharaja!” 

The Maharaja was in no 
mood to play. But Sumant had 
thrown such a vigorous chal- 
lenge at the stranger on his be- 
half that he was obliged to sit 





| AN 


for the game, 


To everybody's surprise, the 
stranger was defeated in the 


very first game. The Maha- 
raja was cheered by Sumant and 
others. Looking pale, the stran- 
ger requested for another game. 
Alas! He was defeated 
again! 

The court congratulated the 
Maharaja with a prolonged app- 
lause. The Maharaja was visi- 
bly puffed up. Long and bright 
was his smile. 

During the rest of his stay at 
Bodhpur the Maharaja found 
everything so nice! He praised 





# A Piscine | 
the raja and his minister for 
their able administration of the 
state before his departure. 

In the evening Sumant was 
asked by his nephew, “What was 
the fun in your making me don 
a disguise and play chess with 
the Maharaja? And why did 
you ask meto pretend defeat in 
his hands?” 

“My dear boy!” said Sumant, 
smiling, “You have saved us 
from a crisis. The Maharaja 
Was so much excited at defea- 
ting a chess-player whom no 
one had defeated that he never 
cared to see our faults!” 





Marriages are said to be made in heaven; but the Printer’s Devil 
can make it almost anywhere -just as he did in the title of the story 
that appeared in Page 36 of the last issue, 


dear reader! 





So, no more bewilderment, 


Please read it as Mirage. 


—Editar. 
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We have many thousands of subscribers to 
CHANDAMAMA magazines, so all the envelopes 
have to be addressed by the Sth of the prece- 
ding month. So, you can see, it is very 
important that we are informed promptly of 
any change of address to ensure you receive 
your copy of the magazine without any delay. 
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WIN PRIZES 
CAMEL—15T PRIZE As. 15 
CAMEL—2HO PRIZE As. 10 
CAMEL—3AD PRIZE As. 5 
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| COLOUR CONTEST §9@3 


| No Entrance Fee 


CAMEL—5 CONSOLATION 
PRIZES 
CAMEL—10 CERTIFICATES 
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Only students upto the age of 12 years can participate. Colour the above picture in 
any of the ‘Camel colours. Send in your coloured antires at the following address. 


Chandamama ‘Corinthian'Aat No-5, 2nd. Floor,17, Arthur Bunder Road, Colaba, 
Bombay-400 005, The reaulte will be final and no conmespondencte regarding the ame 
will ba considered. 


PUSH see asteeeeceeseere 


entries before: 20-12-1976 nae 
Please see that the complete picture is painted ON | WO.G 


Results of Chandamama—Camiin Colouring Contest No. 4 (English) 

fst Prize: Gemand H. Hainicke, Bombay, Zee Prine; Kamal Kishore Sieha, Jamshedpur, 9 dro Prine: 
K. Ramanujechsry, Hyderabad. 44 Prite: Devyl Machado, Zambay, Pavitte lamin, Bombay. 
Wcha Bala, Bombay. Shechirekhe Mitre, Allahabad. Sally A. Wegh. Bombay. Merit Cartifientas: 
Jay Kumar Maiamdar, Delhi. Sundeap C, Vanjarl, Bombay. Pramod A. Dhumal, Bombay. 
Prahact 5. Ganake, Bombay. Mitte Hareyan Geasi, Bombay. Chavwi Mathur, Secunderabad, 
PF Anteny. Bangelorm. Sujatha Kennan, Bombay. A. Venkete Aercen, Vieskhapainam. Radha Raman, 
Bombay. 
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Lady, YOu are wise 

and pegutlful t00, 
Da J)) But 2 donot recognise you 


4 ay ico \ 
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‘Awaking from the dream. 
Mey fouind—papsiins Amar CAlte kathas || Just for WKS PPERS Feu, 
lying around 4. || These comic books are 
ro ‘1 / ff fae Lae 
: ail ror You 

















exciting 
Amar Chitra Katha comic 
in exchange 
for 20 Poppins or 
Gobblins wrappers 













| FRUITY SWEETS | 
Comics available: 1. Shakuntala 6. Padmir: * Available in: 


2. Rana Pratap 7. Jataka Tales = English-Hindi-Marathi-Gujarati 
3. Shiva Parvati 8. Valmiki Send the wrappers along with your 
4. Bheeshma 9. TaraP “i name and address and indicate Comic 


5. Banda Bahadur 10. Ran’. Singh |= Number(s) and language to: 
Parle Prod “ts Pvt.Ltd. Wirlon House, 254-8 Or. Annie Besant Road, Bombay 400 025. 





